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So, Richard, did the fact that you were a game master for Villains and 
Vigilantes back at Wesleyan University lead you into a life of writing video 
games? (Laughs) 

Good God, I need to do something about that Wikipedia entry *laugh*. I 
guess if there's a traditional nerd career arc, I have it - the roleplaying 
games and LARPs I ran in college led to my getting employed in tabletop 
RPG design at White Wolf. I was White Wolf for four years in house, 
and at the end of that time, I found myself in a place where I had done 
everything I really wanted to in tabletop, at least to that point. Video 
games were the next logical challenge, and I was lucky enough to get a 
chance to try my hand at them at Red Storm. 


Tell us how you came from White Wolf and developing Wraith: The Oblivion 
to chief Clancy writer for Ubisoft. 

A friend of mine named David Weinstein, who was a networking engineer 
at Red Storm at the time, liked my work in tabletop and got on me to 
apply. I was starting to look around for new challenges at that point, and 
video games seemed like the logical way to go. I'd had a couple of near 
misses with other video game companies before that, but it was an 
amazing surprise to actually get the offer from RSE. That was back in 
1999, or, to put it another way, so long ago that people in the game 
industry (myself included) had unironic mullets. But regardless, I was 
very lucky to find myself at a place where I could learn and transition 
from tabletop to video game design and writing, and where I got the 
chance to work on some remarkable games. 


How important is the Splinter Cell: Blacklist game to Ubisoft? Can you tell 
us how the idea for a bridging comic book like Splinter Cell: Echoes came 
about? 

We'd actually done a small teaser comic before Conviction that showed 
Sam doing some of the legwork that ultimately led him to hunting down 
Andriy Kobin, and I was always kind of hoping we would expand on that. 
Even though we didn't, that sort of cleared the ground, as it were, on the 
idea of showing some of Sam's adventures between games. 

Comics seemed like a great way to do this. One is that every medium has 
stories that it tells better than any other medium, and there were certain 
stories about Sam - the ones set in those gaps between games - that just 
worked perfectly as comics. Honestly, I think the story in Echoes 






works far better as a comic than it would as gameplay - the structure's 
perfectly in tune with what comics does so well. 

You had a lot to do with the creation of Echoes. Have you had any meetings 
with limited series writer Nathan Edmondson? 

I had the pleasure of meeting Nathan in Toronto, and corresponding with 
him online. He's an incredible talent who flat-out knows his stuff. Seeing 
that kind of respect for getting the material right - both the tradecraft 
and the Splinter Cell-specific material - is just a great feeling. You know 
the stuff you've worked on is in good hands. 

••• I know you have published media tie-in novels before, like Clan Novel 
Lasombra and the Trilogy of the Second Age. Have you ever had a desire 
to perhaps script a comic book? 

Funny you should say that, he said as he hastily closed the script he was 
working on. I've always been a big comics reader, to the point where I'm 
pretty sure I'm the only working game writer out there with a complete 
set of the Dennys O'Neal run on The Question, so writing comics 
has always been a wistful dream of mine. There's a couple of personal 
projects I'm working on now - not that I wouldn't drop them in a heart¬ 
beat to write The Mad Adventures of Andriy Kobin - that hopefully will 
see the light of day someday. I've gotten a lot of great encouragement 
from friends who work in comics, so with luck, one of these days I'll do 
them proud. 

How were you affected, as a game developer and personally, by the death 
of Tom Clancy? Did that change in any way the manner in which you see 
your role as Clancy head writer? 

Honestly, it was more as a reader and a fan that it impacted me. One 
of the nice things about working on the Tom Clancy's games is that the 
hallmarks of what makes a Clancy game are so very clear that they make 
fantastic guidelines. It's easy to tell if what you're doing fits in his 
paradigm or not. Mr. Clancy hadn't been directly involved in the games 
for quite some time when he passed away, but his influence was always 
present and clear. 

I will say, incidentally, that one of the unexpected benefits of the role has 
been getting to know Mr Clancy's son, Thom, who's a game dev himself 
and a great guy. I'm looking forward to seeing what he does in our 
medium. 

You have said in the past that your parents were both voracious readers and 
that you were encouraged to read at an early age. Is that where the desire 
to tell your own stories developed? 

Very much so. The first fiction I read as fiction was The Chronicles of 
Narnia, which my mother the former English teacher force-fed me in 
third grade when I was sick with chicken pox. From there I got into Lloyd 
Alexander and Ray Bradbury, and even if you're 8 years old, you're going 
to come away from reading Bradbury for the first time wanting to tell 



stories of your own. 


Which is exactly what happened to me. Mom set me up with a copy of 
The Halloween Tree - it was a really long case of chicken pox - and like 
that, I had the bug. It took a while to manifest, but that's the earliest 
moment I can remember thinking I wanted to tell stories. Now, here we 
are 35 years later and I'm writing games about Sam Fisher and stories 
about sasquatches who moonlight as private eyes. So I guess whatever 
sneaky plan my mom had all those years ago, it worked. 

I believe you said in an interview once that your dad had a big influence on 
how you view your writing. How so? 

My father was and is a huge speculative fiction fan, and he had a huge 
library in the basement of our house. In third grade, I just started 
chewing into my dad's library, to the point where eventually I was the 
one buying the books and sharing them with Dad. And yes, he's read my 
books, to the point where occasionally he'll shoot me an email to tell me 
to ease off on one character or another I might be riding a bit too hard. 

Now, my dad's not the core audience for either the games I work on or 
my fiction. He's much more into fantasy trilogies with 750 page 
minimums. But just talking with him about the latest L.E. Modesitt novel, 
which he enjoyed strictly as a reader, is a great and constant reminder to 
me to always keep the audience in mind. It's not about me being clever 
or getting off a zinger one-liner or anything other than what the audience 
gets out of it, and I owe that 24/7 awareness to Dad. 

Which genre do you enjoy more: the noir world of Sam Fisher or the 
demonic world of horror you have put into original novels like your Firefly 
Rain ? Do you miss playing with vampires? (laughs) 

I didn't miss playing with vampires. Ghosts, on the other hand, well, 
that's a whole other story... 

One of the great things about the sort of subject matter dichotomy is 
that they are so diverse, and so they scratch different itches. I'm a total 
foreign policy geek, so writing in the Clancyverse is a chance to play 
in one of my favorite sandboxes. And it's so distinct from the horror 
writing I do for my personal project that switching from one to the other 
feels like I'm doing two different things, not two variations on one thing. 
And that makes all the difference in keeping the creativity stoked and 
pumping. 

From what I have observed, you really seem to have a passion for Fisher, 
your Clancy protagonist. Tell us about the character from your perspective. 

I love writing Sam Fisher. The way I approach him is based to a certain 
extent on some guys I knew in high school who just sort of hung out in 
the quad and smoked and then all of a sudden, graduation hit and they 
had to pull themselves and their lives together for the next step. And in 
a lot of ways, that's Sam, and so I always feel like I might have known 
him. 



And of course, I love the fact that he's this force for good who's capable 
of these astonishing acts of violence as needed. He's this incredible 
bundle of contradictions, a guy who wants to be a good dad who's 
always off in strange places risking his life, a moral figure in this vast 
grey landscape, and having that sort of tension built into a character 
makes it really fun to write. 

And of course, the one-liners don't hurt, either. 

Can you tell us about the changes Fisher goes through in the Echoes, which 
was designed as a bridge between Conviction and Blacklist ? 

There are two, really. One is that we see Sam slowly but inexorably being 
drawn back into the world he'd walked away from at the end of 
Conviction. It's his friend Vic Coste who does it, because he recognizes 
that Sam needs to be doing something with these talents he has, 
something he can feel good about doing. And that's why he hooks up 
with Vic's company in the comic, as a way to use his skills and scratch 
that itch and do some good, on his terms, too. So the positioning of Sam 
as working with Vic Coste on this sets up their relationship in Blacklist 
nicely. 

And the other thing we see is Sam coming to terms with what he does 
and how he does it, and how that can still be very useful to the world. 
Try as he might, Sam's just not the sort of guy who can put on black knee 
socks and cargo shorts and a plaid shirt and mow the lawn on Sundays - 
he's just not wired that way. And so Sam coming to grips with the fact 
that everything else aside, he's good at this and he kind of likes being 
good at it, well, that's an important thing for Sam to understand about 
himself. And that helps him transition to becoming the leader of this 
team in the game that originally, he didn't ask for or really want. 

Sam has some iconic elements about him, gadgets that harken to James 
Bond (trifocal goggles, the Stealth suit, etc.). Why do you like these items 
and which is your favorite? 

There's just something about the sound the goggles make when they're 
activated that says "Splinter Cell" to me in a way that nothing else does. 
So the goggles have it strictly on the audio, and that's before you get to 
that iconic glow in the darkness. The other elements like the suit are 
great, but there's nothing in the world like hearing those goggles go off 
to make you feel seriously Sam Fisher-style badass. 

Unlike Bond, Fisher seems to prefer to be discreet. No fancy shoes or tuxes; 
he seems just a regular guy who would rather blend into a crowd. Correct? 

Q: Absolutely. One of the things that always resonated with me about 
Sam was that he was absolutely pragmatic about how he went about his 
business. He was never interested in credit or standing out, because let's 
face it, in his line of work, you stand out, you're likely to get forcibly 
retired very quickly. So he stays hidden, he doesn't draw attention to 
himself, he blends into the crowds and he gets the job done, which is the 
point of the exercise. 



I will say that somewhere in Ubi Toronto there's a document detailing 
everything Sam likes, from his favorite reading material to his favorite 
beer to the sports teams he roots for. Would you believe the guy's an 
Orioles fan? 

Would you say Fisher is a reluctant hero, and why or why not? 

I think to Sam, "hero" is a loaded term and it's one he's very careful 
of. Sam's very much a pragmatist. He's very good at his job and he 
understands how important it is, but he's also keenly aware of how much 
violence he's responsible for along the way. And of course, he knows 
that one side's hero is another side's villain, and that even the most noble 
and necessary good deeds have consequences. Or, to put it another way, 
hired goons and gun-toting mercenaries have families, too, and Sam is 
aware of the impact his work has beyond the immediate. 

Sam is not only an effective killer but a sort of caregiver as well. Talk about 

this seldom thought-of aspect of our spy. 

I actually referred to the sequences with young Sarah in Conviction as 
"Sam Fisher's hilariously awful parenting skills", because let's face it, 
when it comes to dealing with a small child, Sam's awful. He means well, 
and he tries hard, but he's awful at it. But that's the guy he was at that 
point in his life, and by the time we get to Blacklist, he's matured. He's 
gotten Sarah back into his life, he's lost her and found her again, and he's 
gotten perspective from inside and outside the system. And I think 
that helped him involve into someone who was a little more fiercely 
protective of the people he considers family, which, by the end of 
Blacklist, encompasses the team. And that's a good thing for Sam, as 
he's moved from lone wolf to leader of the pack. He needs to get 
into a place where he can trust other people enough to do things he 
instinctively wants to do himself to make sure they're "done right". You 
can't trust people that way without caring about them a bit, too, and as 
we've learned, Sam's always going to try to protect the people he cares 
about. 

••• What changes to the man did the apparent death of his daughter Sarah 

bring? 

Ultimately, thinking that he had lost Sarah really focused Sam in some 
frightening ways. She really was his anchor to the world outside his job, 
and he'd just started getting to a point where he was comfortable being 
her dad again when she was "killed". And losing her, once he had time 
to go through the grieving process, really focused Sam on doing what he 
did best to find out who'd killed her. Which meant diving into some 
really murky waters, but that sort of determination to act, without the 
voice in his ear telling him where to go next and regardless of cost, that 
was a very interesting side of Sam to write. 

What would you like the Echoes comic book series achieve for Blacklist ? 

I think the comic did two things. It did a great job of providing context 



for the opening of Blacklist, where Sam is working directly with his old 
friend Vic Coste in a way that might be surprising after the way 
Conviction ended. And it's just a great Splinter Cell story. Getting both 
of those under one cover was like hitting the jackpot. 

What is on the horizon after Blacklist for Sam Fisher? 

That, I'm afraid, is classified. Though if they ask me to write for Splinter 
Cell: Cart Racing, I'm in. 

And what is on the horizon for writer Richard Dansky? 

Within Ubi? All sorts of interesting things. Outside of Ubi? Well, I'm 
getting back into tabletop RPG design with the 20th anniversary edition 
of Wraith: The Oblivion, and I'm continuing to write my own fiction. 
And there might be a card game about single malt whisky and Bigfoot 
coming down the pike at some point, but that's a whole other discussion. 
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BASED ON THE STORIES BY EDGAR RICE BURROUGHS! 




























